42    BURNING OF HUMAN BEINGS IN THE FIRES   CHAP,,

when we remember the great variety of animals whose forms
witches can assume at pleasure,1 it seems easy on this hypo-
thesis to account for the variety of living creatures that have
been burnt at festivals both  in ancient Gaul and modern
Europe ; all these victims, we may surmise, were doomed to
the flames, not because they were animals, but because they
were believed to be witches who had  taken the shape of
animals  for their nefarious  purposes.     One advantage of
explaining the ancient Celtic sacrifices in this way is that it
introduces, as it were, a harmony and consistency into the
treatment which  Europe has  meted  out to witches from
the earliest times down to about two centuries ago, when
the growing influence of rationalism discredited the belief
in  witchcraft and  put  a  stop  to  the  custom  of burning
witches.    On this view the Christian Church in its dealings
with the black art merely carried out the traditional policy
of Druidism, and  it  might be a nice  question to decide
which of the two, in pursuance of that policy, exterminated
the larger number of innocent men and women.2    Be that
as it may, we can now perhaps understand why the Druids
believed that the more persons they sentenced to death, the
greater would be the fertility of the land.8    To a modern
reader  the  connexion  at first  sight  may not  be obvious
between the activity of the hangman and the productivity
of the earth.    But a little reflection may satisfy him that
when the criminals  who  perish  at the  stake   or   on  the

1 See above, vol. i. p. 315 n1.

1 The treatment of magic and witch-
craft by the Christian Church is de-
scribed by W. E.  H. Lecky, History
of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit
of Rationalism in Europe, New Edition
(London, 1882), i j sgg*    Four hun-
dred witches were burned at one time
in the great square of Toulouse (W. E.
H. Lecky, op. cit. ii. 38).    Writing at
the beginning of the eighteenth century
Addison observes:   " Before I  leave
Switzerland I cannot but observe, that
the notion  of witchcraft reigns very
much in this country.    I have often
been tired with accounts of this nature
from very sensible men, who are most
of them furnished with matters of fact
which have happened, as they pretend,

within the compass of their own know-
ledge. It is certain there have been
many executions on this account, as in
the canton of Berne there were some
put to death during my stay at Geneva.
The people are so universally infatu-
ated with the notion, that if a cow
falls sick, it is ten to one but an old
woman is clapt up in prison for it, and
if the poor creature chance to think
herself a witch, the whole country is
for hanging her up without mercy."
See The Works of Joseph Addison,
with notes by R. Kurd, D.D. (London,
I Si I), vol. ii., "Remarks on several
Parts of Italy," p. 196.

8 Strabo, iv. 4. 4, p. 197. See
the passage quoted above, p. 32,
note \